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Chins and Jaws—Their Interpretation. 


By Jessie ALLEN FOWLER. 


Not until one becomes a student of 
Physiognomy is it possible to realize 
how vast is the variety of each feat- 
ure of the face, and the expression 


of chin, namely, a large one, with just 
a few variations from it to fit the dif- 
ferent sizes of faces one meets. But 
when one makes a serious study of 








Chins of President Roosevelt and the members of his Cabinet 


that surrounds it. This is particularly 
so with regard to the chin and jaw. 
One might be, forgiven for. thinking 
that there was only’one general type 


chins and jaws, and sets to work to 
collect portraits of distinguished men 
and women, one is convinced that 
there are at least twelve principal 
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kinds of chins, and a number of com- 
bined chins that offer themselves for 
study, as follows: 

(1) Large; (2) Small; (3) 
Square; (4) Round; (5) Long; (6) 
Short; (7) Broad; (8) Narrow; 
(9) Pointed; (10) Retreating; (11) 
Projecting; (12) Indented; (13) 
Square and Short; (14) Square and 
Round; (15) Square and Long; (16) 
Broad and Short; (17) Broad and 
Round; (18) Broad and Square; 
(19) Round and Short; (20) Round 
and Long; (21) Pointed and Short; 
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desire to love someone or something, 
and accompanies the Vital Tempera- 
ment. 

THE LONG CHIN indicates a 
strong will and self-governing pow- 
er; also long life. 

THE SHORT CHIN indicates im- 
pulse and but little endurance. 

THE BROAD CHIN indicates a 
good strong pulse, love of physical 
pleasures, determination of charac- 
ter, power to contend, oppose, and 
fight large and small issues, and a 
good hold on life. 





EX-SECRETARY SHAW. A Retreating Chin. 
JOHN LAWRENCE KNOWLES. A Projecting Chin. 


(22) Pointed and Long. 
The following simple explanation 
may serve to describe them: 


THE LARGE CHIN is indicative 
of an ample supply of arterial blood 
and long life. 

‘THE SMALL CHIN shows a 
weak heart and a correspondingly 
weak character. 

THE SQUARE CHIN indicates a 
strong, enduring affection and a 
regular pulse, combined with a Mo- 
tive-Mental Temperament. 

' THE ROUND CHIN indicates a 


THE NARROW CHIN indicates 
that a person is an easy mark, has but 
little fighting ability or power of re- 
sistance, and is easily taken advan- 
tage of; hence the chin needs to be 
broadened. 

THE POINTED CHIN indicates 
select conjugal affection adapted ex- 
actly to one’s self; is hard to satisfy 
in the love relation, and a person with 
this chin is liable to remain single 
throughout life because love has not 
been returned ; has an ardent positive- 
ness of character, and always ex- 
presses strong opinions. 
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THE RETREATING CHIN indi- 
cates indecision and a want of will 





WM. J. BRYAN. 
A Large Chin. 


power, a lack of affection, and a 
small cerebellum. 

THE PROJECTING CHIN indi- 
cates great ardency of attachment, a 
passionate regard for the object of 
one’s affection, and strong will power 
in carrying through any special line 
of work. It dislikes to be thwarted in 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
A Square Chin. 


its undertakings, and consequently 
shows great tenacity of purpose. 
THE INDENTED CHIN shows a 
great desire to be loved, a hunger and 
thirst for affection, and a person pos- 
sessing such a chin is miserable with- 
out someone of the opposite sex to 
care for them. Such chins are more 
common in men than in women. 
Women have a dimpled chin, which 





JUDGE PARKER. 
A Broad -Chin. 
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makes them anxious to love someone 


or something, while men have the in- 





GROVER CLEVELAND. 
A Large Chin. 


dented chin, which shows a desire to 
be loved. 

THE SQUARE AND SHORT 
CHIN has one advantage, and that 
is that it is capable of enduring quite 
a little hardship. But being short, 
the endurance is limited, and while 
people can hold on tenaciously for a 





ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
A Square Chin. 


while, their strength is not so posi- 
tive as is found in the chin that is 
square and long. It will be easily 
seen that the shortness of the chin 
shows it has a weak element in it, 
and the person should take some pre- 
cautions against over exertion. 

THE SQUARE AND ROUND 
CHIN. This chin seems almost a 
misnomer, and it may be asked how a 





’ A 
GEN. HORACE PORTER. 
A Broad Chin. 
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thing can be both square and round. 
We have seen chins, however, that 
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CHIN differs from the last named in- 
asmuch as it shows very little affec- 





MRS: CLARENCE BURNS. 
A Round Chin. 


were square, with the exception of a 
little curve at the outside edge, and 
while the chin began to be square 
from the upper portion, it seemed to 
‘change its mind and round off at the 
corners. This is one of the most en- 


ie 


A Retreating Chin. 


during and loving chins we have; it 
combines strength and affection, and 
what man or woman is there who 
fails to appreciate these characteris- 
tics when they are presented. It in- 
dicates the ‘mental qualities of Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Destructiveness, 
Parental Love and Amativeness. 
THE SQUARE AND LONG 


TSE 
7 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
A Square and Long Chin. 


MRS. DEVEREAUX BLAKE, 
A Round Chin. 


tion, but a considerable amount of 
tenacity. Great feats of -endurance 
and valor are accomplished with this 
form of chin. Cromwell, Dewey and 
Washington are examples of this 
type, though Washington’s chin was 


S 


A Projecting Chin. 


slightly rounded, but not enough to 
be classified with the square and 
round chin. The characteristics that 
accompany this chin are seen through 
the development of Combativeness, 
Firmness, Destructiveness and Con- 
scientiousness. The Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D.D., has this kind 
of chin; so has Cardinal Gib- 
bons; and formerly Roosevelt’s chin 
was after this order, but of late 
years, since he has taken on more 





MRS. FRANCIS KING. 
A Round and Long Chin. 
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of the Vital Temperament, and 
his experience has widened, he has 





REV. HENRY BUCHTELL. 
A Long Chin. 


developed a roundness with the 
squareness of his chin. Garfield, Jr., 
is another example of this type of 
chin. Edison has also a square and 
long chin, and by his achievements he 
has certainly demonstrated his re- 
markable pertinacity of mind. Cleve- 
land comes under this type, with his 
rugged outline of chin, for it is 
broad, long and pronounced. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Buchtell, Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, also has a square 
and long chin, while the Rev. Arthur 





CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
A Square Chin. 


Jamieson has a long, square and pro- 
jecting chin. Those who know the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, of Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will realize at once that 
he has a square, short chin, when 
compared with that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who is a magnificent example 
of a square, long, enduring chin. The 
square and long chin endures fatigue 
and hardship, and remains faithful 


pee . 





H. H. VREELAND. 
A Broad and Round Chin. 
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throughout life even though distance 
and death separate the person who 





A Long Chin. 


possesses such a chin from the object 
of his work and affection. 

THE BROAD AND SHORT 
CHIN is indicative of an excellent 
hold on life, though the life may not 
be so long as is represented in the 
broad and square chin. It combines 
the Motive and Mental Tempera- 
ments, and although the affection is 
strong, it is not so enduring as the 
broad and square. The Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain has a broad but 
rather short chin; so had Mrs. Har- 





WM. DEAN HOWELLS. 
A Square Chin. 


riet Beecher Stowe and Sir J. Stainer. 

THE BROAD AND ROUND 
CHIN combines the Vital and Motive 
Temperaments. Thus there is a 
genial mastership in persons possess- 
ing this kind of chin, with a desire 
to control, and at the same time to 
mete out conciliatory measures. The 
round part of the chin adds affec- 
tionate regard and sincerity to the in- 


c4- 





CAMPBELL BANNERMAN. 
A Round and Short Chin. 
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dividual’s character, or -rather illus- 
trates this portion of his nature. 





MME. VON KLENNER. 
A Round Chin. 


Speakers with this kind of chin pre- 
fer a mixed audience. The Hon. Seth 
Low has this type of chin, though 
there is another characteristic in it 
which we shall mention later. Dr. 
Darlington has a broad, round chin, 
which indicates his tenacity of mind 
and general outlook of character. 
Seth Low’s chin weakens as it comes 
to the center, and thus changes its 
outline from that of Dr. Darlington’s. 





DALMORES. 
A Square Chin. 


The indentation in the center of the 
former is not seen in the latter. 

THE BROAD AND SQUARE 
CHIN is perhaps the strongest indica- 
tion of decision, will power and mas- 
terfulness of mind that we have, and 
corresponds very largely with the 
square and long chin. It shows that 
the person does not want to give up 
his work, and selaom does until that 
work is accomplished. We find this 
characteristic represented in William 





FRANK C. BOSTOCK. 
A Broad, Round and Indented Chin. 
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Dean Howells ; his chin is certainly of 
that type which is enduring and ma- 





CECELIA LOFTUS. 
A Round Chin. 


jestic in its power. The pulse is 
strong in this type. It accompanies a 
character which possesses a strong 
will, great determination of mind, and 
ability to go through great hardships, 
trials and fatigue. Nearly all the 
world’s generals have had this kind of 
chin. They have not been without 
affection, but they have known how to 
keep the latter under control, and 
have shown less sentiment than those 


= 


A Square Chin. 


possessing the broad and round chin. 
Edmund Freemantle is an example of 
this type. Where the chin is broad 
and square, we may look for violent 
love without reason, and if a person 
has not some great executive work to 
accomplish, and centers his mind upon 
his social relations, he may manifest 
a devoted attachment bordering on 
worship. 

THE ROUND AND SHORT 
CHIN indicates more of the Vital 


[eg 





SETH LOW. 
A Round, Short and Indented Chin. 
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Temperament, and is very expressive 
in its affectionate regard for anyone, 


sf 


mat. J 





HOMER DAVENPORT. 
A Round and Narrow Chin. 


or any work. It needs something to 
strengthen it; thus the cultivation of 
will, or Firmness, is necessary to in- 
crease the tenacity of the individual. 
Such persons generally have a strong 
development of the cerebellum, which 
they show in impulsive affection and 
parental instinct toward the young or 
helpless. But let any great trial come 





MR. THEODORE SUTRO. 
A Masculine Chin. 


to such an individual, and it generally 
goes hard with that one; hence there 
is a need for the development of the 
more enduring faculties. 

THE ROUND AND LONG 
CHIN is indicative of a strong cere- 
bellum and determined resistance 
against any encroachments that may 
interfere with the object of the per- 
son’s resolve. This chin denotes the 
existence of the faculties of faithful 





SAMUEL NEWHOUSE. 
A Round and Long Chin. 
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love, or constancy. This sign, to- 
gether with that of ardent love, gives 





MRS. PEARSALL. 
A Round and Long Chin. 


a roundness to the chin, and an ex- 
pression of devotedness, and is more 
frequently accompanied by a san- 
guine temperament than otherwise. 
We might say here that the breadth 
of the middle part of the lower jaw, 
under the molar teeth, indicates a love 
of physical beauty, and should be re- 





Us | y- 


MRS. THEODORE SUTRO. 
A Feminine Chin. 





strained. 

THE POINTED AND SHORT 
CHIN indicates that the person has a 
critical attitude toward almost every- 
thing, and a disposition that is not 
easily satisfied with. conditions as they 
are. But, being short as well as 
pointed, the criticism does not amount 
to so much as that of the person who 
possesses the long pointed chin. 





ADELAIDE JOHNSON. 
A Pointed and Long Chin. 
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THE POINTED AND LONG 
CHIN accompanies in an individual 
the desire to split hairs and see differ- 
ences between one person and an- 
other, or one work and another. Such 
a mind is microscopic and analytical ; 
it comes to decisions quickly, and 
points out discrepancies and errors. 
This is the chin that is capable of 
specializing, of writing reviews, of 
becoming a superintendent of schools, 
or work of almost any kind. It indi- 
cates a specialist in art or oratory, 
and manifests a capable mind to 
gather information. We notice this 
type of chin in Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) and W. M. Evarts, 
though in each case the chins project ; 
hence they should be classified under 
the projecting chin as well. This chin 
shows ardor and positiveness of char- 
acter, which when abnormal often 
amounts to jealousy and mistrust, and 
if its desires are not satisfied, the per- 
son will manifest a. love sickness, and 
even insanity and revenge. If a little 
roundness could be introduced into 
this type of chin, then some sympathy 
might be expressed, and forgiveness 
expected. But such a chin gives a 
desire to punish severely when there 
is any cause for suspicion or doubt. 
A person with a pointed chin should 
certainly endeavor to round it out for 
the sake of his or her own feelings, 
and the safety of the public. It is 
not that the cerebellum is so large in 
such an individual, but it is the 
strength of oneness and the desire to 
control the object of its regard that 
makes the individual appear to love 
more ardently than anyone else. 

It will be found that the bones of 
the face correspond in a remarkable 


‘way to the outline or form of the 


skull, and when we study the skull 
and face together, we realize that the 
posterior region of the head corre- 
sponds very largely with the forma- 
tion of the lower part of the face. 


For instance, the width of the jaw, as 
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well as the width of the chin,. corre- 
sponds effectively with the breadth 
behind the ears and the width of the 
posterior lobe, or cerebellum. 

Combativeness is located slightly 
above and behind the ear, and where 
this faculty is largely pronounced, it 
is expressed in the face by a wide 
jaw, giving breadth to the face di- 
rectly under the Malar bones. The 
Inferior Maxillary: bone is therefore 
directly influenced by the cerebellum, 
and that part of the cerebrum which 
is concerned largely in the develop- 
ment of will; and on this account we 
see that its physiognomical value is 
an index of the function of the cere- 
bellum, the central basilar portion of 
the cerebrum, and the height of the 
crown of the head. 

The intensity of the development of 
Amativeness is indicated by the an- 
terior and lateral development of the 
jaw, while its downward development 
indicates the power of will, or deter- 
mination of mind. This fact is fol- 
lowed out in large averages by the 
races of men who have been most pro- 
lific; as is seen, for instance, in the 
English, German, Scotch, Irish and 
Russians, as compared -with the Chi- 
nese, Hindoos and Malays, represent- 
ing the people of the East, who have 
a much smaller chin and cerebellum, 
and are known for being much less 
prolific in the expression of Amative- 
ness. 

We might also mention the North 
American Indians, as they make fine 
examples of a retreating chin and a 
small posterior lobe. The love ele- 
ment is not particularly manifested 
in the Indian, and those who have | 
traveled among ‘the Indians tell us 
that their families rarely consist of 
more than two or three children. 

We might also point out that idiots 
have very little chin, and are corre- 
spondingly deficient in the region of 
the cerebellum. 

Were we to sum up the various ele- 
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ments of the social brain, as expressed 
in the chin, we would speak of them 





WM. McKINLEY. 
An Indented and Short Chin. 


as follows: The Pointed Chin; the 
Indented Chin; the Narrow, Square 
Chin; the Broad Square Chin; and 
the Broad, Round Chin. These types 
represent Amativeness and Conjugal- 
ity, and as there are different kinds 
of love, so there must be various 





ait 
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JOHN S. CROSBY. 
An Indented and Square Chin. 


signs to correspond with them, and 
the chin should be studied so that a 
person can understand these different 
kinds or degrees of affection. 
Conjugality is largely represented 
in the pointed chin which projects an- 
teriorly, and forces the Inferior Max- 
illary bone beyond the line of the Su- 
perior Maxillary. It is largely repre- 
sented in women, in fact, more so 
than in men, and this accounts for the 
indentation under the lower lip and 
the forcing forward of the chin itself. 





CHARLES SCHWAB. 
An Indented and Long Chin. 
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It does not show will power or de- 
termination of mind, as does the long 
pointed chin. A lady possessing this 
kind of feature is generally very ex- 
clusive in her affections, and if 
thwarted or disappointed in her first 
love, rarely finds a second object to 
fill her mind’s desire. 

The Indented Chin is more particu- 
larly represented in the faces of men 
than of women. This gives the Desire 
to be Loved. It looks somewhat out 
of place, however, on the face of a 
man, as we generally look for the 
square set chin in men. But as many 
men take after their mothers, it is not 
to be wondered at that this character- 
istic has been passed on to the 
stronger sex. When accompanied by 
other balancing qualities, it is not an 
undesirable characteristic, examples 
of which we see in the chins of Mc- 
Kinley, Bryan, John S. Crosby and 
Frank C. Bostock. If found in a 
woman, it indicates the coquette, as in 
contradistinction to the pointed chin 
which shows the desire to love but 
one. 

The narrow, square chin gives a 
prominence to the Inferior Maxillary 
bone, and its development manifests 
itself next to the above named at- 
tribute (the Desire to be Loved). 
Thus we see the narrow, square chin 
on the faces of many women, but not 
so often on the faces of men. We 
can account for this sign in many 
women who marry. men who are be- 
neath them in social standing and in 
intellectual culture. When this fac- 
ulty of Desire to Love is united with 
that of Conjugality, the two make a 
very fine combination for a woman, 
and incline her, as a wife, to cling 
closely to the husband of her choice. 

The broad, square chin shows 
breadth in the fore part of the chin 
laterally, or outside of the sign of 
Desire to be Loved, and under the 
canine teeth. This development shows 
itself through its intensity; thus, 
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coupled with this, is ardent love. 
This sign distinctly belongs to a man’s 
face, as compared with the narrow, 
square chin that belongs to the face 
of a woman. The character of this 
kind of love shows itself in earnest- 
ness of devotion, and a person being 
very tenacious who develops this 
chin, it manifests itself very often in 
violence and even insanity. It should 
therefore be distinctly controlled, and 
not allowed to have its own way. 
The broad, round chin indicates a 
full representation of most of the so- 
cial faculties. The breadth of the 
jaw under the molar teeth, and next 
to the sign of devoted love, denotes 
the combined faculties of Amativeness 
and Conjugality. The roundness of 
contour gives the love element, and 
the squareness gives the endurance 
and fidelity. This chin is more often 
found among women than men, and 
many instances have proved this fact, 
namely, that women have continued to 
cling to their husbands (even when 
the latter have proved unfaithful), to 
the surprise of their friends. The 


function of this faculty shows itself. 


in embracing and kissing; and, fur- 
thermore, is indicated by the fullness 
of the red part of the lips. 

At the broadest part of the Inferior 
Maxillary bone, we find the strongest 
indication of the love element which 
is often called “insane love.” Unfor- 
tunately, there are too many persons 
who seem to have this development, 
and reports are numerous in the pa- 
pers which go to prove that in its ex- 
treme sense it leads to violent expres- 
sion of passionate love. Persons who 
go to the extreme of expressing this 
passion not unfrequently take their 
own lives as well as those of their 
lovers. It has its sign beyond that of 
the love of physical beauty, and is 
rarely found in woman, but quite 
often in men. Many criminals have 
this sign very largely developed. 

As we study the chin closely, we 
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see that it indicates another very im- 
portant factor in the human mind, and 
that is the power of will. The former 
(Love) acts upon the chin in a hori- 
zontal way, giving breadth and an- 
terior projection; while the latter 
(Will) acts upon the chin perpendicu- 
larly, which causes length and a 
downward projection. Thus all ob- 
servers of Physiognomy will readily 
see that the expression of love in the 
chin gives breadth and fullness on 
the sides of the center, while will 
pushes the chin outward, so much so 
that you can take hold of such a chin 
and shake it. But this is not possible 
with a person who possesses a uni- 
formly round, broad and rather short 
chin. Take two individuals who have 
these marked characteristics; the one 
who has the round, broad chin is 
easily overthrown in his purpose, yet 
shows a strong desire for the time be- 
ing to accomplish his work, while the 
other, showing a long and extended 
chin, is seldom to be deterred from 
carrying out his object. 

Besides the indication of Love and 
Will, we have the physiological indi- 
cation of Long Life and ability to 
hold on to life under tremendous 
odds; and also the indication of good 
circulation, heart force and healthy 
kidneys. We have known of a num- 
ber of physicians who have studied 
Physiognomy for the sake of learning 
the localization of disease in the face, 
and all physicians who want to get 
Physiognomy down to a fine point, 
can do much for themselves by study- 
ing the physiognomical indications of 
health or disease. No persons with 
narrow, weak or contracted chins are 
known for their strong circulatory 
power or heart force, and no persons 
who are weak in the development im- 
mediately in front of the angle of the 
Inferior Maxillary bone, which is an 
inch each side of the center, show 
strong healthy kidneys. 

We have failed yet to find persons 
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who have lived to a great age, say one 
hundred years old, who have pos- 
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MME. TETRAZZINI. 
A Double Chin. 


sessed a weak, retreating chin. It is 
the prevailing indication of long life 
to express itself in a well developed 
chin. Thus manly men and womanly 
women possess well formed chins; 
while effeminate men and weak wom- 
en and idiots have _ indifferently 
haps chins, or none at all to speak 
of. 

The chin is amenable to changes, 
just the same as the nose, eyes and 
ears change with expression of char- 
acter. Consequently we do not re- 
tain the same outline of form in the 
face that we have when children, un- 
less we remain children in mental 
growth. The chin develops as the 
brain develops, and if persons live 
healthy, Christian lives, believe in 
moderation, and maintain their hope- 
fulness as well as intelligence, with a 
love for humanity, home, wife, chil- 
dren, and their Maker, then their 
chins will manifest the same even, 
well-balanced outline. But if an indi- 
vidual misspends his life, and fills it 
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with broken vows and misshapen acts, 
and allows himself to follow his pas- 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
A Square Jaw. 


sions, lust, hate, fornication, adultery, 
gluttony and murder, then all that is 
spiritual and holy goes out of the chin, 
and only malice, envy, hatred and dis- 
sipation are therein indicated. 

It can be taken as a safe guide that 
social people have broad chins; selfish 
people have narrow chins; while 
weakly, unnatural and unsuccessful 
people possess retreating chins. The 
courageous, bold and energetic per- 
sons have protruding chins, and will 
always lead and govern, while per- 
sons with weak, retreating chins fall 
back, refuse to fight, shuffle out of 
their duties, and make excuses when 


they fail. Wellington, Napoleon, 
Washington, Livingstone, Bishop 
Fraser, Miss Willard, Franklin, 


Cromwell, and others, had resolution, 
firmness and strength of will which 
was shown by a good, strong, square 
jaw. 

In all pugnacious persons we find 
that the chin protrudes, and all who 
dare to do unusual things have this 
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coupled with this, is ardent love. 
This sign distinctly belongs to a man’s 
face, as compared with the narrow, 
square chin that belongs to the face 
of a woman. The character of this 
kind of love shows itself in earnest- 
ness of devotion, and a person being 
very tenacious who develops this 
chin, it manifests itself very often in 
violence and even insanity. It should 
therefore be distinctly controlled, and 
not allowed to have its own way. 

The broad, round chin indicates a 
full representation of most of the so- 
cial faculties. The breadth of the 
jaw under the molar teeth, and next 
to the sign of devoted love, denotes 
the combined faculties of Amativeness 
and Conjugality. The roundness of 
contour gives the love element, and 
the squareness gives the endurance 
and fidelity. This chin is more often 
found among women than men, and 
many instances have proved this fact, 
namely, that women have continued to 
cling to their husbands (even when 
the latter have proved unfaithful), to 
the surprise of their friends. The 
function of this faculty shows itself 
in embracing and kissing; and, fur- 
thermore, is indicated by the fullness 
of the red part of the lips. 

At the broadest part of the Inferior 
Maxillary bone, we find the strongest 
indication of the love element which 
is often called “insane love.” Unfor- 
tunately, there are too many persons 
who seem to have this development, 
and reports are numerous in the pa- 
pers which go to prove that in its ex- 
treme sense it leads to violent expres- 
sion of passionate love. Persons who 
go to the extreme of expressing this 
passion not unfrequently take their 
own lives as well as those of their 
lovers. It has its sign beyond that of 
the love of physical beauty, and is 
rarely found in woman, but quite 
often in men. Many criminals have 
this sign very largely developed. 

As we study the chin closely, we 
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see that it indicates another very im- 
portant factor in the human mind, and 
that is the power of will. The former 
(Love) acts upon the chin in a hori- 
zontal way, giving breadth and an- 
terior projection; while the latter 
(Will) acts upon the chin perpendicu- 
larly, which causes length and a 
downward projection. Thus all ob- 
servers of Physiognomy will readily 
see that the expression of love in the 
chin gives breadth and fullness on 
the sides of the center, while will 
pushes the chin outward, so much so 
that you can take hold of such a chin 
and shake it. But this is not possible 
with a person who possesses a uni- 
formly round, broad and rather short 
chin. Take two individuals who have 
these marked characteristics; the one 
who has the round, broad chin is 
easily overthrown in his purpose, yet 
shows a strong desire for the time be- 
ing to accomplish his work, while the 
other, showing a long and extended 
chin, is seldom to be deterred from 
carrying out his object. 

Besides the indication of Love and 
Will, we have the physiological indi- 
cation of Long Life and ability to 
hold on to life under tremendous 
odds; and also the indication of good 
circulation, heart force and healthy 
kidneys. We have known of a num- 
ber of physicians who have studied 
Physiognomy for the sake of learning 
the localization of disease in the face, 
and all physicians who want to get 
Physiognomy down to a fine point, 
can do much for themselves by study- 
ing the physiognomical indications of 
health or disease. No persons with 
narrow, weak or contracted chins are 
known for their strong circulatory 
power or heart force, and no persons 
who are weak in the development im- 
mediately in front of the angle of the 
Inferior Maxillary bone, which is an 
inch each side of the center, show 
strong healthy kidneys. 

We have failed yet to find persons 
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who have lived to a great age, say one 
hundred years old, who have pos- 
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acter. Consequently we do not re- 
tain the same outline of form in the 
face that we have when children, un- 
less we remain children in mental 
growth. The chin develops as the 
brain develops, and if persons live 
healthy, Christian lives, believe in 
moderation, and maintain their hope- 
fulness as well as intelligence, with a 
love for humanity, home, wife, chil- 
dren, and their Maker, then their 
chins will manifest the same even, 
well-balanced outline. But if an indi- 
vidual misspends his life, and fills it 
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with broken vows and misshapen acts, 
and allows himself to follow his pas- 
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sions, lust, hate, fornication, adultery, 
gluttony and murder, then all that is 
spiritual and holy goes out of the chin, 
and only malice, envy, hatred and dis- 
sipation are therein indicated. 

It can be taken as a safe guide that 
social people have broad chins; selfish 
people have narrow chins; while 
weakly, unnatural and unsuccessful 
people possess retreating chins. The 
courageous, bold and energetic per- 
sons have protruding chins, and will 
always lead and govern, while per- 
sons with weak, retreating chins fall 
back, refuse to fight, shuffle out of 
their duties, and make excuses when 


they fail. Wellington, Napoleon, 
Washington, Livingstone, Bishop 
Fraser, Miss Willard, Franklin, 


Cromwell, and others, had resolution, 
firmness and strength of will which 
was shown by a good, strong, square 
jaw. 

In all pugnacious persons we find 
that the chin protrudes, and all who 
dare to do unusual things have this 
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outline of chin. If the thoughts of 
people are concentrated for a sufficient 
length of time on any special line of 
work, the chin is sure to catch the in- 
spiration and be impressed thereby; 
just as imbecility and cowardliness 
cause it to retreat. 

Where there is a double chin, we 
find that persons act more in the ca- 
pacity of helping forward a great 
cause or business than in taking the 
lead. It will be found that in the 
case of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Anthony was the leader and 
pioneer, while Mrs. Stanton made a 
fine second, and supported Miss An- 
thony with her intellectual ability. 
Mrs. Stanton’s chin indicated wom- 
anly love, affection and regard for 
her home, children and husband; 
while Miss Anthony centralized her 
regard, love and affections on the 
broader lines of humanity, and was 
married to her work. Mrs. Stanton 
possessed a fine example of the double 
chin, and at the same time possessed a 
strong, round outline above the full- 
ness below it. Where the features, 
chin and neck are distinctly chiseled, 
there is no desire to follow the ruling 
of another; hence decision, self-reli- 
ance and force of character are in evi- 
dence. But where there is a loose, 
hanging, flabby under chin, there is a 
resemblance to those things that are 
flexible. Characters possessing the 
latter are plodding, economical, 
careful, acquisitive, and show genial- 
ity, pliability and obeisance; while the 
former show aggressiveness, fire, pas- 
sion, extravagance and largeness of 
views. 


“JAWS. 


‘As we have once remarked that 
there are all kinds of chins so there 
are many kinds of jaws. 

There are four kinds of jaws, 
namely, Broad, Long, Short and Nar- 
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row, and when we speak of the jaw, 
we refer to the face from the ear 
downward to the tip of the chin. 

If the jaw is broad half way down 
this length, it shows tenacity, courage 
and daring. If it is long, it shows 
invincibleness and unyieldingness. If 
it is short, it shows weakness and in- 
stability. If it is narrow, it indicates 
criticism, analysis, and a strong de- 
sire to point out discrepancies, errors 
and mistakes ; persons possessing such 
a jaw are wanting in tenderness, and 
make few excuses for those who are 
found in error. If the jaw is round 
from the ear to the chin, as well as 
long, there is strength and geniality 
combined. 

Thus the broad jaw indicates the 
power of will over others, and ability 
to control large concerns. The long 
jaw indicates will power over one’s 
self, or self-governing power and 
long life. The short jaw indicates 
impulse, but not endurance. The nar- 
row jaw indicates strength, but not 
pugnacity. The length of the lower 
jaw downwards, just under the large 
molar teeth, or about the middle of 
the jaw, indicates perseverance. One 
who has this sign large is persistent 
in his undertakings; he never rests 
until he has finished. This is the 
faculty of taking pains, and to one 
with ambition and intelligence it is a 
better birth gift than a silver spoon. 


This sign is invariably large in stu- - 


dents, naturalists, astronomers and 
mathematicians. 

The faculty of resolution is indi- 
cated by the length of the lower jaw 
downward, under the incisor teeth, 
just forward of the angle of the jaw. 
One who has the sign of resolution 
large is very energetic, and is quite 
efficient. When this sign is small, the 
jaw is short, and one almost insensi- 
bly feels the deficiency of the charac- 
ter ; it is not unamiable, but it is weak. 
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The Woman’s Club of Orange and Its 
New President. 


The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. experience of the Club’s needs, hav- 
J., has been fortunate in electing a ing been a member of it for thirty 
President who is capable of filling the years, as she joined the club six years 
office in a singularly efficient manner. after it was organized. 

Dr. Spottiswoode has had remarkable Outside of the club she has had a 











Dr. Sara C. SPOTTISWOODE. 
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scientific training which few of its 
members have enjoyed, and has prac- 
ticed medicine for sixteen years. This 
work alone has given her an insight 
into human life which, with her per- 
sonal knowledge of the club members, 
greatly adds to the benefit she will be 
to the Club as their chief. 
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self for the work she undertakes. 

Another noticeable characteristic is 
her scientific understanding of human 
character; hence she is able to bring 
out the best she sees in everyone to 
help her in her work. She is quick to 
size people up, and knows whether 
they are genuine or not. 





The traits of her character which 
will show to the best advantage as 
President. are seen in the portrait 
(kindly lent to us by the Orange 
Chronicle, with the permission of Dr. 
Spottiswoode), first through the high 
forehead, which means, according to 
practical Psychology, that she is an 
able thinker, organizer, planner and 
superintendent. She never assumes 
responsibility without preparing her- 





We might mention for a third fac- 
tor in her mental powers the scientific 
trend of. her mind, and the develop- 
ment of the faculties of perception. 
She will notice if anything is not go- 
ing along as it should; and, further- 
more, she has a way of correcting the 
mistakes of people in a manner that is 
at once pleasing and tactful, while 
she encourages those who are doing 
their best. 
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She is more than merely attractive 
in mind and heart in a social way, be- 
cause she has so long called out her 
practical, scientific and observing 
qualities. 

We believe that her term of office as 
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President will be filled with much in- 
spiration, forethought, well trained 


sympathy and intellectual acumen, 
which will add to the potency of the 
club and the widespread influence of 
its brilliant membership. F, 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mirter, M.D. . 


A CuHurcH ConcGress TO Discuss 
DRINKING AND SMOKING. 


The New York American of April 
25th has a short article under the 
above heading. In England, it seems 
they are establishing a church with a 
hall for smokers and drinkers, where 
they are to discuss various questions 
in regard to health. 

Now, for a church to open a hall 
where people can eat and drink 
things which nature never designed 
them to eat and drink, can only have 
a tendency to promote disease, 
shorten life, and make people un- 
healthy and unhappy, instead of giv- 
ing them good health and all the 
comfort of life that can be got from 
any source, 

There is no doubt but what the 
blood contains the life element. Christ 
said to His disciples: “Except ye eat 
My flesh and drink My blood ye shall 
not have life in you.” He then ex- 
plains what He meant by that. He 
said: “My flesh is meat.indeed and 
My blood is drink indeed.” Meat 
there means food, therefore in order 
to have pure blood we must eat and 
drink pure foods. 

The new food law that has been 
passed during the last one or two 
years is doing a good deal in regard 
to the foods that people eat and 
drink, and the day is not far off when 
science will demonstrate the kind of 
foods people should eat. 


Cuauncey M. Depew, A _ VEGE- 


TARIAN, 


At a public dinner recently given 
by the Montauk Club of Brooklyn, 
in honor of Chauncey M. Depew, we 
learn that Senator Depew has become 
a vegetarian. 

In a speech that he made at this 
dinner, he said that he had practi- 
cally been compelled to adopt a vege- 
tarian diet. He has been troubled 
with rheumatism for many years, and 
in experimenting on diet at the sug- 
gestion of some acquaintance, he 
found that when he stopped the use 
of the flesh of animals, his rheuma- 
tism began to disappear, and re- 
peated experiments of that kind con- 
vinced him that fruits and vegetables 
were a better kind of diet than flesh 
meat, and therefore he refused to 
make a carnivorous animal out of 
himself any longer. 





ViraL Exectrriciry Has Been Dis- 
COVERED IN Raw FRuits. 

A newspaper stated that in London, 
on April 25th, a man by the name of 
A. E. Baines, a number one authority 
on food reform, has discovered, by 
the aid of a galvanometer of remark- 
able sensitiveness, that all fruit, nuts 
and vegetables are, while alive, stor- 
age batteries of electricity. When 
they die, the installation between the 
negative and ‘positive systems is de- 
stroyed. 
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“In an orange,” says Mr. Baines, 
“each alternate section is a charged 
cell which will cause the galvanometer 
to record a current. These cells are 
insolvent by their skin, and collec- 
tively they constitute a battery which 
is insolvent by the rind of the fruit. 
Cooking the fruit destroys the vital 
elements that there are in the electric 
current.” 

We have been for years convinced 
that there is more real vitality, 
strength, and endurance in the orange, 
than in almost any other kind of fruit, 
and in order to get the benefit of it, 
people should eat oranges when they 
are fresh and not after they are dead 
by cooking. 





THE GREATEST WINE PRODUCERS. 
It is generally known that France 
is one of the greatest producers of 


wines, and has the most drinkers of ° 


‘wines of any people in the world. 

The production of wine in the 
world in 1907 was about 3,212,000,000 
gallons, of which France produced 
1,452,000,000 gallons. Italy is next 
to France in the production of wine. 
Next follow Spain, Portugal, Aus- 
tria and Germany. 

’The consummation of wine in 
France averages about 33 gallons per 
inhabitants, so says this statistician. 

If they would make grape juice and 
preserve it without fermentation, 
there would be strength and comfort, 
etc., arise from the use of grape juice 
by the masses of the people. 





Denies Eatinc Any OF ANIMAL 
: KINGDOM. 

Dr. F. N. Doud, in a recent lecture 
on “Diet,” said: 

“There are certain lines of food 
that produce disintegration and mor- 
bid tendencies and lead us downward 
to the mineral kingdom. There are 
three classes of these: Flesh foods, 
fermented and chemical. Flesh foods 
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are unclean because never free from 
decay. They produce disease and 
disintegration. All flesh foods con- 
tain some pus, which is the basis of all 
degraded physical § conditions— 
rheumatism, neuralgia, consumption. 
Meat-eating causes craving for drink. 
Alcoholism will never be cured by 
oratory, but it can be by doing away 
with meat-eating. Meat stimulates the 
passions and deprives us of self- 
mastery. Every particle of meat we 
eat suggests to our sub-conscious 
minds that we are living in the realm 
of struggle and discord. We cannot 
become spiritualized or manifest the 
finer, higher attributes until we cease 
living on the death of other beings.” 





SAVED BY A VEGETABLE DIET. 

A vegetarian diet is said to have 
saved the life of Col. Frederic N. 
Lawrence, 74 years old, who is re- 
covering from a serious attack of 
pneumonia at his apartments in the 
Croisic, Manhattan. He has been pro- 
nounced out of danger by Dr. Harris 
A. Houghton of Bayside, L. I., who 
says that Col. Lawrence owes his re- 
markable recovery to the fact that he 
became a vegetarian twenty years ago, 
and has since lived a strictly vege- 
tarian life. 





Hints Founp In MEDICAL SUMMARY. 


Do not fear the sunshine if you de- 
sire to keep young. The most beauti- 
ful things of life do not grow in the 
darkness. ~ 

How many of us lose out in critical 
cases because the drugs we gave had 
stood on our shelves until they had 
lost most of their strength? The best 
is none too good. Avoid a disastrous 
economy. 

Look out for hysteria, extreme ner- 
vous irritability and persistent insom- 
nia, when strychnia or full doses of 
nux vomica have been too long con- 
tinued. 
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Biophilism 


By Cwartes Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT .OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM 


ATTENTION TO AN OBJECT AND TO ITs 
Parts. — 

In the last article I said that there 
are two sorts of attention—the reflex 
and the voluntary. From the very 
beginning of its incarnation—from its 
birth, or its hatching, or its segrega- 
tion, in fission or gemmation or 
agamogenesis—the sentient being 
has, in the very nature of the case, 
sensations. It may be that it has sen- 
sations before it proceeds from the 
mother, comes from the shell, or is 
separated from the parent. But this 
is not of psychological importance, as 
important as it may be physiologically, 
or otherwise. 

Psychologically, we must take the 
being as it appears as an-entity. The 
being which is segregated is itself at 
once. The same is not true of the be- 
ing which is hatched—though, in 
some cases, as in that of the chicken, 
for instance, it should appear to be 
nearly so. That it is not entirely so 
is evident from its being in the care 
of the mother-hen for a considerable 
time. Some other beings which are 
hatched are less competent at once 
than the chicken. This is true of all 
the nestlings of all the birds which 
are not apt to go “hot” with some- 
thing “cold”—as well as the nestlings 
of some of them. The season is here 
in which any one may have illustra- 
tion of that—any one who has the 
blessed opportunity of being in the 
country when nature is one vast 
bridal-chamber. Take only the purple 
martin. How dependent the young 
of this species is on the parents! Mr. 
Otto Widman—as reported by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman—watched a col- 





ony of these birds, near his Missouri 
home, during the time from 4 o’clock 
in the morning to 8 o’clock in the 
evening. During those hours each 
pair of parents visited its nest, for the 
feeding of its offspring, 205 times. 
These big-mouthed youngsters, for 
a time after their hatching, had, of 
course, nothing but bodily feelings— 
especially stomachic feelings. The 
same is true of the puppy, the colt, 
the babe. But the time comes in the 
development of the body, and of the 
individual within the body, when 
there are other feelings, or sensa- 
tions. These are they which come 
through the organs of sense—through 
the skin everywhere on the body, but 
especially on the finger-tips, through 
the mouth, the nostrils, the ears, the 
eyes. These sensations are, at first, 
not clearly defined. This is no more 
true of the babe than it is of the pup- 
py, the colt, the chicken, or the nest- 
ling. To the individual what comes 
through the senses, individually or 
collectively, may be either pleasant or 
painful. But at first it is not more 
than vaguely attributed to its source. 
The pleasure or the pain, for a time, 
must partake of the somatic, or bodily, 
character. Within a few hours a lady 
was saying something to me with re- 
lation to the care mothers should take 
with regard to the protection of the 
eyes of their babes. She instanced a 
case. A woman of her acquaintance 
allowed her older children to take her 
infant daughter about in a peram- 
bulator. The little thing was cross. 
Why? It was allowed to lie looking 
directly up into the sky, the sun shin- 
ing brightly. And it was not yet old 
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enough to protect its eyes by closing 
their lids. But in the infancy of the 
senses of the infant there is, one 
should suppose, a little more apt to 
be pleasure than pain. On a warm 
summer night you hear a cooing on 
the veranda of a house at which you 
are a guest. You look over your 
shoulder. In a great arm-chair, on a 
pillow, lies a babe. It is in the light 
of an unclouded full moon. Its chub- 
by hands and feet are waving and 
kicking at a great rate. It is joyous in 
a “peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” The babe so enjoying itself al- 
ways calls to my mind the experiences 
which I used, when a boy, to have in 
floating in soundless water, looking 
straight up, all mundane things un- 
seen, nothing but heavenly things in 
sight. 

I often allowed that floating, with 
its general sensations, to last longer 
than was good for me. But it had 
to come to an end. Then earthly 
things took my attention, and I sin- 
gled out things among them and gave 
them my attention. This is an illus- 
tration of attention’s governing and 
being governed. This is the analysis 
of attention, so far as the volition of 
the attender is concerned. There is 
another analysis. It has reference to 
the matter of attention. There are 
two tendencies in attention. One of 
these is to take apart. The other is 
to put together. These are the analy- 
tical and the synthetical attention, 
speaking psychologically. 

I meet a man. There is something 
in him, or about him, familiar to me. 
What is it? A feature, an element of 
his bearing or manner, the cut of a 

rment? Our conversation is rather 
joggy till I discover. Then we find 


each other to be rather good fellows. 
What was it? That does not matter. 
The point is that my attention was 
analyzing—taking him apart—attend- 
ing to particulars. This ceased when 
I discovered that for which I was 
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looking. Then something else oc- 
curred. The parts of him went to- 
gether, or I put them together. And 
I saw him as a whole better than I 
would have seen him had it not been 
for the analysis. 

Analysis and synthesis are con- 
stantly going on in the life of the in- 
dividual. I was disembarking from 
a ferry-boat, on which I had met a 
lady of my acquaintance, whom I al- 
ways find it delightful to meet, for 
many reasons, one of which is that 
she is always so quietly and tastefully 
dressed. She suddenly exclaimed: 
“There should be a law against that!” 
Catching the direction of her eye: 
“What?” I asked. “Don’t you see?” 
she replied. I shaded my eyes, as if 
they were hurt. I have never seen a 
woman more “loudly” attired than 
the one who caused me to so act, play- 
fully, of course, for the way in which 
any woman “gets herself up,” if not 
beyond, is certainly above my criti- 
cism. ‘“What’s the matter with her?” 
I wanted to- know. “Subjectively or 
objectively?” was the question in re- 
turn. With a laugh: “Subjectively,” 
I responded. With a shake of the 
head: “I don’t know!” came em- 
phatically. “Then objectively,” I 
conceded. This brought a lecture on 
colors, shades of colors, and com- 
binations of the two, which would 
have done credit to a professor of the 
art of expression on cativas—prob- 
ably not a higher art than expression 
in clothing—which would grace this 
article were it in place here. It was 
one of the best illustrations of analy- 
tical and synthetical attention which 
has ever come to me. 

There is no end to such illustra- 
tions. I hear the young man ask the 
mother: “What colored tie should I 
wear with this suit?’ The reply 
shows that she has taken his clothing 
into its parts, attended to each part, 
and put them together in her imagina- 
tion. cae 
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In all this there is the involution of 
comparison. But with that we have 
not to do now. The question arises 
as to whether one can attend to more 
than one thing at a time. It is said 
of Napoleon, as it is also said of 
Washington, of Cesar, of several 
Roman Emperors, and of I do not 
know how many others, more or less 
~ great, that he, or each of them, could 
be writing a letter and dictating any- 
where from one to a dozen other let- 
ters, at the same time. It may be that 
there have been—it may be that there 
are—men and women who can do 
many things of like character at the 
same time. But it may be that such 
an individual has only the power of 
transferring attention from one thing 
to another quickly and effectively. I 
should not wonder if this were the so- 
lution of the matter. 

The matter, or the matters, of at- 
tention here are, at least primarily 
subjective—as a thing must be in the 
mind before it can be written or dic- 
tated. Can one attend to more than 
one ext2rnal thing at a time? There 
are certain scientists who are so 
claiming, with relation to things per- 
ceived through the same sense. They 
do not claim that one can attend, at 
the same time, to what he, for in- 
stance, is seeing and tasting at that 
instant. And the scientists may be 
what they are not always, by any 
means—right. I was, within a few 
days, walking through a pasture-land. 
I had not before, this season, seen 
dandelions in bloom. The question 
before us came suddenly to my mind. 
It seemed to me that I was seeing at 
least three of the yellow blooms at the 
same moment. Was I? And, if so, 
why was I? : 

I doubt if my undivided attention 
would have been taken by the dande- 
lion and more than one other bloom, 
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or even one. So, one should say, that 
if the attention can be taken by, or 
given to, two objects at one and the 
same time, they must be appreciated 
through the same sense organ and 
be alike, to the extent that things of 
the same species are alike. 

As to attention, in the case of the 
individual which is first a child and 
afterwards a man or a woman, what 
takes place is something as follows. 
In the first place it floats about in, or 
on the surface of a jumble of things. 
Then one of these things, which go to 
the making up of its physical universe, 
or sense continuum, influences it 
more than any or all other things, and 
is noticed. That is the beginning. 
Other things attract it. It deliberately 
notices one thing after another. It 
perceives a thing, made up of ele- 
ments. He tears it to pieces by no- 
ticing these elements, in some suc- 
cession or another. Then he puts 
these elements together, and sees the 
thing as a whole more perfectly. And 
he is what we call mature. Does not 
about the same thing take place in the 
case of the individual which is first a 
puppy and afterwards a dog, or first 
a colt and afterwards a horse, or a 
chicken and afterwards a fowl, or a 
nestling and afterwards a bird? 

Is not attention attention whoever 
attends? And is not attention, who- 
ever attends, reflex and voluntary, 
analytical and synthetical? These are 
the elements of the attention which 
enables the child to perceive the moon 
or the rattle. Must not there be the 
same elements in the attention through 
which the puppy receives the master or 
the ball, through which the colt per- 
ceives the stable-man or the bridle, 
through which the chicken perceives 
the kitchen-maid or the grain of corn, 
through which the nestling perceives 
the parent or the worm? 


ut of 
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The Psychology of Childhood 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 673.—Ethel and Kathryn R., 
New York.—Ethel, the taller one of 
the two, has a bright disposition, and 
one that can readily adjust itself to 
new surroundings. Her mind is full of 
questions, and she is able to think 
out old problems if she does not get 
satisfactory answers from anyone. 
She will need help in the early years 
of her education, and will not be con- 


tent with the results of things unless 
she is able to prove them to her un- 
derstanding. 

The Vital Temperament predomi- 
nates, and gives her a genial, warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic nature. She 
builds many ideals before her mind’s 
eye, for her imagination is by no 
means small, and she is able to picture 
to herself many beautiful experiences. 





No. 673.—ETHEL AND Katuryn R., New York. 
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She lives in the realm of fancy much 
of the time, and it will be noticed that 
her brow is not very prominently de- 
veloped, at least not as much so as the 
higher faculties are; hence she needs 
to give more attention to matters and 
studies that are practical and scien- 
tific. She will make a prodigious 
reader, and a fluent writer if her mind 
goes on developing in the same way 
that it has commenced. 


The younger one, Kathryn, has a 
predominating amount of the Mental 
or Nervous Temperament, and 
abounds in ideas which she talks about 
all day long. No one can go to sleep 
where she is, and from the time she 
wakes in the morning until she goes 
to bed at night she is busy talking. If 
she cannot get anyone to listen to her, 
she talks to her dolls. She will make 
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a first class entertainer when she is 
older. 

She is fond of birds and animals of 
all kinds; also the beauties of nature, 
especially the flowers in the woods, 
and if shown how to press and classi-- 
fy them, she would be able to make a 
good business of it. 

The artistic elements are very 
strong in her, and she should paint, 
draw and design quite cleverly, and 
it would be well to train her artistic 
originality. 

Her memory of recitations is above 
the average, and she should be able 
to put in all the requisite actions to 
illustrate her piece. 

God’s sunshine comes into her life, 
and she dispenses it with six per cent. 
interest. May her sunshine, like the 
widow’s cruise of oil, never grow 
less. 


Honeymoon Farm, 


A Story or How a Younc Coupte Cuose a Bic Farm In- 
STEAD OF A BiG WEDDING. 


Alice and Joe were sitting over a 
cosy fire the first evening in April, 
while the wind howled outside. Their 
Phrenological Charts had just been re- 
ceived, and the analysis had satisfied 
them that they were well adapted to 
each other, and capable of getting 
along together with the prospects of 
happiness, as well as of being helpful 
to each other and their fellows. From 
the decision that they came to on this 
important evening, they thought that 
instead of waiting until wealth scat- 
tered her bounties at their door, they 
would work for this world’s goods as 
they went along, especially as they had 
good health and unlimited ambition as 
their assets. 

Neither Alice nor Joe had been able 
to lay up much money, for Alice had 
been a teacher and helped to support 
her parents on the farm, and Joe had 
been working for a rural milk concern. 


Alice had enough, and a little left 
over, to buy her wedding trousseau, 
and Joe had a few hundred dollars 
which he expected to spend on their 
honeymoon trip. In fact, when they 
first thought of getting married, they 
mapped out a nice trip before they 
should settle down in a couple of 
months. But by the same mail that 
brought the Phrenological descrip- 
tions, a letter was received from Joe’s. 
brother in Manitoba, who stated that 
there was an extra good five hundred 
acre farm near his own for sale, 
cheap and on very easy terms if taken 
at once. 

When Joe, therefore, went to see his 
sweetheart on the above named even- 
ing, he laid before her, first the deline- 
ations of character, and then the let- 
ter from his: brother, and jokingly 
asked her how soon she would be 

Continued on Page 195. 
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In the Public Eye 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE HUDSON 


TUNNELS, AND 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE HUDSON AND 
MANHATTAN RAILROAD. 


By THE Epiror. 


A few months ago we had the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers 
the portrait of Charles M. Jacobs, the 
Chief Engineer of the new Hudson 
Tunnels. This month we have an 
added pleasure in presenting the por- 
trait of William G. McAdoo, who is 
President of the Hudson and Manhat- 
tan Railway Company. 

- The gigantic undertaking of such a 
successful engineering feat as the con- 
struction of the tunnel which passes 
under the Hudson River, uniting New 
York with New Jersey, is the result 
of the united genius of several enter- 
prising men. While the credit of in- 
spiring confidence in the engineering 
part of the work must chiefly rest with 
Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, yet the force- 
ful and creditable energy of Mr. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo was necessary to put 
the work into operation. But so 
modest was the President of the Hud- 
son Tunnel Company that he desired 
his personality to be cut out as far as 
possible. Nevertheless, it was the 
sterling qualities of the young Ten- 
nessee lawyer, who took up the work 
when it had twice failed, the deter- 
mined attitude which he assumed, and 
the strength of his personality in con- 
nection with the enterprise, that has 
made the work an entire success, and, 
as President Roosevelt characteristi- 
cally said, one of those great business 
achievements of which all Americans 
can be justly proud. 

So much has been written about the 
details of the work, and so little about 
the characteristics of the man at the 
helm, that we will make but brief ref- 
erence to the magnificent work that 
has been accomplished, and confine 


our remarks principally to the man 
himself. 

It was in 1901 when Mr. McAdoo 
became interested in the project of 
rapid transit between New York and 
New Jersey, and organized a company 
to go on with the tunnel, though he 
had come to New York from the 
South in 1892, to engage in the prac- 
tice of law. 





WitiiaAm G. McApoo. 


His organization indicates that he 
possesses a remarkably wiry constitu- 
tion. The Mental-Motive Tempera- 
ment greatly predominates over the 
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Vital; hence he is remarkably wiry, 
tough and enduring. His constitu- 
tional vigor is of that character that 
does not give up with trifles, and every 
feature of his face, and many facul- 
ties of his mind, go to prove that he 
is just the man to undertake: far-sight- 
ed, keen and hazardous lines of work. 
He is not the ease-loving individual 
who enjoys sitting down at his fire- 
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Thus the firm lips, the long and 
broad nose, the calm determination in 
the eye, the square chin, the heavy 
brow, all betoken characteristics 
which are necessary to men who 
achieve something in the world. 

Mr. McAdoo is not a man to en- 
dorse wild theories; his scientific cast 
of mind makes him at one with all 
feasible plans for working out prac- 





THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN TUNNEL. 
The President and Chief Engineer. 


side, leaving other men to agitate 
problems for the benefit of humanity, 
but he is a man who likes to be in the 
fight, if the fight is going to amount 
to anything; and evidently he saw 
that something was going to result 
from this immense undertaking of 
laying the tunnel under the Hudson 
River. Failures in the past evidently 
were only spurs to his energetic mind 
to enable him to cope with present 
conditions. 


tical ideas. It is easy to see from his 
forehead that he is not a theorist, but 
a worker ; while the faculties that give 
him his astute analytical ability, are 
strongly in evidence, as seen in the 
central part of his forehead. He is a 
man to weigh and consider the likeli- 
hood of success with any probability 
of failure, and so strong is his intu- 
itive insight into matters and things, 
that he is rarely, if ever, mistaken in 
his deductions. 








| 
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He is a man who will put the main 
issue of his work first before personal 
considerations; in fact, he does not 
stop to consider his own comfort and 
convenience when he thinks there are 
other conditions of more importance. 

He is also a man of great possibili- 
ties through his availability of mind. 
Thus the region of his head around 
the temples shows remarkable in- 
genuity, skill and resourcefulness of 
mind. 
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In short, he should be known for his 
practical way of looking into things, 
his power to systematize work, his rea- 
sonable conception of what can and 
cannot be accomplished through the 
development of his large Causality, 
and his masterful way of comparing 
and analyzing everything that comes 
before his notice. He is certainly 
one of the men of the hour, and has 
only just commenced his colossal 
work for the future. : 


Miss Mary Proctor, Daughter of Richard Proctor, 


the Astronomer. 


At one of Miss Fowler’s recent 
Morning Talks, she had the pleasure 
of interviewing Miss Mary Proctor, 
daughter of the well known astron- 
omer, Richard Proctor. She found 
that Miss Proctor was a little lady in 
work of her own. Her conscientious 
scruples were very strong, and she 
had an intensity of mind that was 











MISS MARY PROCTOR. 


stature, but had an active brain, a 
liberal mind, and broad sympathies. 
She was also possessed of well devel- 
oped Perceptive Faculties which had 
given her insight into the starry 
heavens and minute and accurate 
judgment concerning the study of the 
wonders that pertain to the planet 
kingdom. She saw everything that was 
worth seeing, and let nothing escape 
her, and when studying physical ob- 
jects she was able to get out of them, 
a wonderful amount of knowledge 
which she was able to bring before 
others in an interesting and witty 
discourse. She would be able to say 
more in five minutes than many would 
in half an hour. 

The crown of her head was not 
large; hence she found that she was 
a lady of great modesty, and a dis- 
claimer of having accomplished any- 
thing great outside of what persever- 
ance and stick-to-it-iveness could ac- 
complish. 

Her nioral brain announced the 
fact that she was exceedingly kind- 
hearted and tender in her feelings. In 
fact, it was easier for her to be doing 
good and searching out the wants of 
others, than to be totally eclipsed with 
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constantly awake to motives of high 
principle. 

She was keenly scientific, intuitive, 
friendly, and spiritual minded. 

At the end of Miss Fowler’s re- 
marks, of which the above is but a 
short summary, Miss Proctor told the 
audience that in order to keep her 
mind from becoming too fixed in one 
direction, she had devoted many years 
to the Kindergarten Mission in con- 
nection with the tenement district of 
the West Side, and the work she had 
been doing had made a great differ- 
ence in their little lives, bringing them 
at least a few hours of sunshine and 
happiness every week. She said: “It 
is all very well to look up at the stars 
and forget the discomforts of life on 
our planet, but when from that study 
we gain happiness such as I have 
gained, it seems to me we ought to 
do a little something to bring it into 
the lives of others. I say this to show 
you that Miss Fowler has struck that 
cord in my life exactly, namely, the 
desire to make others happy and to 
pass sunshine around one.” - 

Her debut as a lecturer was made 
in 1893, at the World’s Fair, at the 
request of Mrs. Potter Palmer, who 
desired her to give six short talks on 
Astronomy in the Children’s Build- 
ing, which she delivered before kin- 
dergarten teachers. From the suc- 
cess that met her efforts there, Major 
Pond engaged her for a three years’ 
contract, and kept her busily engaged 
lecturing in all the large cities and on 
many of the platforms where her 
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father had lectured. She has kept at 
the work ever since, having lectured 
over a thousand times. 

She has also been a contributor to 
several magazines and newspapers, 
writing special articles on Astronomy 


for the New York Herald and Times. 


In 1896 she went to Norway to ob- 
serve a total eclipse of the sun from 
the Kunnen Promontory. In 1900 she 
observed a second eclipse from Vir- 
ginia Beach. In 1905 she observed 
a third eclipse from Burgos, Spain. 
She has just arranged with an Eng 
lish manager to lecture in all the large 
cities in England during the season 
of 1908-09, after which she is plan- 
ning to visit the pyramids and the 
ancient temples of Egypt in search of 
material for a new lecture on the sub- 
ject. In 1909-10 she intends to lec- 
ture in all the large cities in this 
country, en route to San Francisco, 
and observe Halley’s Comet through 
the great telescope at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, in 1910. In the season of 
1910-11, she is planning to lecture in 
Australia, and also observe the total 
eclipse of. the sun occurring in April 
of that year. 

She has written two interesting 
books, one called “Giant Sun and His 
Family,” and another called “Stories 
of Starland,” published. by Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

Thus this little lady is busy all the 
time in keeping bright the sunshine 
for the little ones below, and at the 
same time watching the great planets 
above, with immense success. 


HONEYMOON FARM. 


Continued from Page Iol. 


ready to start for Manitoba. After 
reading the letter, Alice looked pretty 
serious for a while, and then quietly 
remarked: “We haven’t planned to be 
married till May, Joe, but if we are to 
‘secure that farm, we had better take 


time by the forelock. I’ll be all ready 
to start the end of April.” 
“But what about our honeymoon 
trip?” said Joe. 
“Why, it would be quite a trip to 
Manitoba,” she said. 
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“But I haven’t very much money, 
Alice, to buy the farm.” 

“And I haven’t very much, either, 
Joe. But it seems to me that we can- 
not afford to let this chance slip 
through our fingers.” 

Then they talked it all over and con- 
cluded to make the venture. Alice was 
the dearest little woman in the world, 
and had a lot of good, sound common 
sense; and after they had made their 
plans, she proved herself a perfect lit- 
tle economist, as the Phrenologist had 
told her she could be. 

“T shall need to buy scarcely any 
new clothes, except a few extra warm 
ones for the northern climate,” she 
said. 

She insisted that they take a tourist 
car, to save expense, and she told her 
father that instead of giving her a 
wedding present, she wanted him to 
give her the money to buy housekeep- 
ing things. Then she made Joe prom- 
ise to write his brother at once, and 
send: him every dollar he could spare 
to pay down on the farm; and when 
Joe went home that night their plans 
were all made that they were to be 
married and start for their future 
home by the end of April. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
Joe’s brother helped him out a little on 
the first payment, and the farm be- 
came theirs. Alice bought her house- 
keeping things, and had them packed 
in boxes to be sent when they wanted 
them, and the first day of April they 
pitched a tent on their own land and 
set up housekeeping. 

The land was fenced, and Joe 
bought a team and necessary imple- 
ments, while Alice invested every cent 
of her money in stock. She bought 


a cow, and the remainder she invested 
in yearlings and Spring lambs, which 
in one year had more than doubled in 
value. She bought a.few dozen hens, 
and that first Summer she raised five 
hundred chickens, besides a lot of tur- 
keys and geese. She set out half an 
acre of strawberries, planned out a 
good garden, and sold a lot of vegeta- 
bles to a dealer over at Grange, who. 
shipped produce to various parts of 
the State. 

Now, perhaps, you will think that 
Alice did it all. But, of course, Joe 
did the farming, and built the out- 
houses and sheds for the stock. This 
was what the Phrenological Chart had’ 
suggested that he could do if he went 
to farming. 

That year they had a big crop of 
potatoes, wheat and barley, and in the 
Fall Joe was able to build a four-room 
cabin. 

That was ten years ago this Sum- 
mer. They have now a pretty decent 
sort of a house, and plenty of sub- 
stantial barns and out-buildings, and 
the cattle and sheep are a sight to be- 
hold. Best of all, the farm is at last 
clear of debt. 

But confidentially Joe told a friend: 
“If it hadn’t been for Alice we should 
have spent our money ten years ago on 
a wedding trip, and then have settled 
down on a small rented farm, and 
there we’d probably have stuck, Peter 
Tumbledown fashion.” 

Now you know why Alice christened 
their home “Honeymoon Farm,” but 
it was all owing to the Phrenological 
arialysis, which showed that they were 
adapted to each other, which caused 
them to get married.—Adapted from 
the Farm Journal. 


CHARITY. 


_ Charity is a universal duty, which 
it is in every man’s power, sometimes, 
to practice.—Johnson. 
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It seems to me that real liberty consists in obeying God in all things, and 
in following the light which points out our duty, and the grace which guides 


Us. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

A new era has dawned upon us 
when everyone, more or less, is inter- 
ested to know something about them- 
selves, and in accordance with this in- 
quiry, we find an added need spring- 
ing up all over the country as to in- 
dividual possibilities and how to con- 
serve energy and make the best of 
one’s time and talents. In the so- 
called good old days that have 
passed, persons have bemoaned the 
fact that they have had to tie them- 
selves down through lack of educa- 
tion to uncongenial tasks. But to- 
day, when every child has a fair edu- 
cation, it is folly to allow any youth 
to grow up in a trade or profession 
that is uncongenial and unfit for him 
to work in. 

As the Summer approaches, let our 
readers think the matter over as to 


Fenelon. 


whether a course at the American In- 

stitute of Phrenology would not bet- 

ter fit them for their proper calling 

in life. 

HOW TO DISCIPLINE THE 
CHILD. 

This is a subject that all parents 
and educators are discussing with 
more or less success to-day. 

Warner Willis Fries, of San Diego, 
California, writes in the “Union Sig- 
nal” some very good advice on this 
question. He says: “Avocates of 
the moral suasion idea, for instance, 
maintain that to strike a child under 
any circumstances, is both brutal and 
brutalizing, hardening to the charac- 
ter and vicious in example. But 


though they warn us to beware of the 
evil ways of our forefathers—whom 
they stigmatise as tyrants—it cannot 
be denied that history and biography 
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present to us some very good results 
of the old-fashioned method ; while it 
is frequently true that children who 
have been brought up under the most 
ideal moral suasion treatment have 
shown an utter disregard of the rights 
and feelings of others, and have been 
the bullies of the school grounds and 
the despair of their teachers in the 
school rooms until disciplined into 
better ways by hard knocks and some 
severely retributive rough usage from 
the outside world. Thus it must be 
admitted that if a ‘tree is known by 
its fruits,’ the evidence is not all in 
favor of moral suasion as applied to 
the discipline of children. 

“On the other hand, children who 
have been subject to the most rigid 
discipline at home have not always 
walked in the straight and narrow 
way abroad, and the evidence is not 
overwhelmingly on the side of cor- 
poral punishment and allied measures, 
notwithstanding the old adage, ‘spare 
the rod and spoil the child.’ 

“What, then, are we to conclude? 
When extremes meet, choose a happy 
medium.” 

Among other things, he says: 
“Since no two children have the same 
disposition, and no two circumstances 
are alike, it should readily be seen 
how impossible it would be, or, at 
least, how impracticable, to apply the 
same rules to all cases. 

In actual practice, however, it is 


necessary to make a special study of 


each case—the age of the child, en- 
vironment, heredity, temperament, 
and, more than all else, psychological 
and physical conditions.” 
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We think our friend is right when 
he advises an individual study of each 
child, and no science can do this more 
effectually than Phrenology. 





DO HIGH HEELS CAUSE CON- 
SUMPTION? 


X-Ray photographs for the first 
time have been used to show the exact 
effect the wearing of high heeled 
shoes has upon the feet of women, 
and in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Dr. 
Andrew C. Magrudder has explained 
fully the injurious effect on the health 
that results from the wearing of high 
heels. In his article, Dr. Magrudder 
gives two X-Ray photographs which 
were made from the same foot and 
under the same conditions, except for 
the change in shoes. 

By wearing the high heels, he says 
a woman gains the highly arched in- 
step that all women covet, an increase 
in her height, and an actual shorten- 
ing of the foot, measured from toe to 
heel in its new and unnatural posi- 
tion. The shortening of the foot is 
further augmented by placing the shoe 
heel far forward under the foot, re- 
ducing the apparent length. 

What woman loses by wearing the 
high heels is also told with great 
clearness by Dr. Magrudder. He says 
the immediate result to the wearer is 
generally bodily discomfort; that she 
becomes tired more easily and is more 
irritable, and soon begins to show 
signs of a general nervous break- 
down. The mere fact that the bones 
of the foot are thrown into abnormal 
position in relation to each other is 
one of the least important of the evil 
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results. A much more serious effect 
is that the body is thrown forward 
because of the raising of the heels, 
and the woman, forced into this pose 
to keep her equilibrium, cannot keep 
-the shoulders thrown back. As a re- 
sult they fall forward, and the chest 


sinks in, making it impossible for her _ 


to breathe fully or normally, and hav- 
ing an area in the apex of each lung 
unused. 

Since the apex of the lungs is the 
part in which tuberculosis most fre- 
quently gains its first foothold, and 
since the tuberculosis germs thrive 


best where there is the least fresh 
air, Dr. Magrudder points out that 
the wearer of high heels is much more 
liable to pulmonary consumption than 
the woman who wears normal heels 
and keeps her body at a natural poise, 
and all parts of her lungs full of 
fresh air. 

There is much matter for reflection 
for the woman who wears high heels 
in Dr. Magrudder’s article, and we 
hope all persons who read it, and to 
whom the advice strikes home, will 
benefit by it. 


New Subscribers. 


No. 855.—W. E. McA., McKenzie, 
Tenn.—This gentleman knows what 
he is about, for he is well developed in 
perceptive ability, and does some orig- 
inal thinking. He is quite artistic, and 
knows how to utilize ideas and make 
the most of material, of plans and 
suggestions. If he were an artist he 
would make things hum around him, 
for he is born to criticize things that 
do not please his taste, and he could 
easily become an art critic. There ap- 
pears no reason why he should not 
both write the criticism and do the 
artistic work as it should be done him- 
self, while some can only do one line 
of work. He is very accurate in his 
observations, and knows how to clear 
up many mysterious occurrences. He 
is a deep thinker, a good planner and 
organizer, and can enjoy a good joke. 

o. 856.—A. A. B., Attica, Ind.— 
This little girl, four years and four 
noe old, is oi pyee child, and if 
carefully managed will grow up into 
a ‘fine woman. She is highly sensitive 
about the criticisms made concerning 
her work and character, and thinks a 


little too much about her looks. She 
is reserved, and shields herself when 
she thinks she is not rightly under- 
stood; in fact, her Secretiveness will 
need careful pruning so that she need 
not feel that she must keep things to 
herself. She is an affectionate child, 
and is old-fashioned in her ways. She 
has ideas of her own as to how she 
wants things done, and is sympathetic 
in sharing her things with those who 
have but few. She is quite intuitive, 
and readily forms impressions about 
people, even although she is so young. 

J. H. L., S. Boston, Mass.—Your 
photographs indicate that you have a 
well balanced organization, but your 
head takes the lead in size and activ- 
ity. You can do several things equal- 
ly well, and it will be difficult for you 
to fully decide what you want to be or 
do, on this account. For instance, 
your Perceptive Faculties will lead 
you to be enterprising in business life, 
especially where you can be out 
among life and among men. You 
could become a good er as a sales- 
man on the road, or on the platform 
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for a political candidate. You could 


become a good analyst or manufac- 


turing chemist; or as a professional 
man you could succeed very well in 
Law in the Real Estate business, or as 
a Corporation Lawyer. You are 
quick to see opportunities for doing 
things that require keenness of per- 


ception, close scrutiny, and marked | 


rspective. 
Tr Connie Glasgow.—This is a 
bright, active lad, keenly observant, 
very critical and quick to understand 
what is taught him. He will make 
good progress with school work, for 
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he is apt in learning. He should have 
the best education his friends can af- 
ford to give him, for as he grows 
older he will be able to make excellent 
use of his knowledge. He will aim 
high, and will want to do big things 
in life. He has mental capacity, but 
he must apply himself to one thing at 
a time and be thorough in completing 
his tasks. He is self-reliant, very ac- 
tive, very firm and very affectionate. 
He will do better in the higher 
branches of mechanics than in a com- 
mercial pursuit. His memory is good. 
He will be popular among his friends. 


_ Correspondents. 


A Student asks: If a woman has 
‘conjugality large, and she has been in 
love and given her affections to the 
one loved, who deceives her, and she 
marries another man, is it possible for 
her to love again, and is she likely to 
be true to her second lover? 

’ Much will depend upon her organ 
of Conscientiousness whether she is 
able to love a second time or not. She 
will probably care for her second 
friend in a much more intellectual way 
than she cared for her first lover. It 
is doubtful whether she will ever think 
quite the same of anyone after having 
been once neglected by her first 
friend. 

D. McL., Cripple Creek, Colo.— 
Question: You ask if we will make 
clear what Phrenology teaches in re- 
gard to the suitability of a man and 
his wife, and want to know whether 
they should possess entirely different 
temperaments in order to harmonize. 
You say you have often noticed that 
where tastes differ in regard to social 
life, it sometimes leads to strife. In 
answer to your query, we would say 
that great extremes in man and wife 


do not produce the best results, and 
very often persons make a mistake in 
supposing that a man must marry a 
woman who is his direct opposite. We 
have seen many failures where this 
has been the case. In social qualities, 
it is well for characteristics to be alike, 
and also the tastes of individuals, for 
great extremes will never _har- 
monize very well. But the dissimilar- 
ity should not be so diverse as to cause 
discordant notes or disagreements. 
In fact, it would be well for each to be 
a little blind to the imperfections of 
the other. We have known married 
persons who have always triéd to im- 
prove each other to the extent that 
they have become heartily discouraged 
rather than encouraged by their good 
points. Musical tastes, literary tal- 
ents, and business inclinations should 
harmonize. One reason why so many 
American girls marry foreign nobility 
is because they want companions. In 
America, they say the men are too 
busy with their business to give them 
any social or home enjoyment. All 
they care about is their absorbing busi- 
ness. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 

On Tuesday, May 5th, the seventh 
monthly meeting was held in the Hall 
of the above Institute. There was a 
full attendance, and considerable en- 
thusiasm was expressed by the audi- 
ence. The President, Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde, was unavoidably absent in 
Massachusetts, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent officiated in his place. 

In her opening address, Miss Fow- 
ler said that the question might be 
asked why the speakers were to give 
addresses on Health Suggestion. She 
would reply that as the mind could 
only work properly when the body 
was in a healthy condition, so the 
Board of Trustees wished to avail 
themselves of the opportunities of se- 
curing experts who believed in the 
usefulness of linking together a 
knowledge of the functions of the 
body and brain, that there might be 
perfect harmony between them. Thus 
Dr. Sahler: would speak to them on 
“The Value of Suggestion in Health 
and Disease,” and Mr. McConnell 
would address them on “Our Mental 
Switchboard.” The Chairman fur- 
ther explained what Phrenology 
stands for, and showed how it was at 
the basis of all these subjects. 

She then gave two practical dem- 
onstrations of character, one a gentle- 
man, Captain Von Klenner, the other 
a lady well known to some of the 
audience. Both examinations bore 
out the chief characteristics of the 
subjects, and proved to be satisfac- 
tory. 

In introducing Mr. McConnell, the 
Chairman said that she had the pleas- 
ure of calling on a speaker who would 
tell all present how to use the stored 
up electricity that they possessed, and 
how the brain acted as a switchboard 


in turning on the current which set in 
motion the electricity of the entire 
body. 

Mr. McConnell said he was glad to 
have this opportunity of explaining to 
the members and friends of the Insti- 
tute a subject that had interested him 
for some time. He had studied all 
the phases of so-called health cures, 
and had found each wanting in some 
particular, and he was trying to unify 
all by simply getting at the best way 
of controlling the electricity stored up 
in the human body. He found that 
when an alkali and an acid were 
united in a moist state, electricity was 
the result, and if we knew how to use 
this storage battery, we would be able 
to keep ourselves in perfect health. 
He said, further, that it was the low 
state of vitality that caused a person 
to drink, or an organ of the body to 
cease to perform its functions prop- 
erly ; that if we raised the amount of 
vitality we possessed to normal, we 
should enjoy health; that God had 
implanted in each person the power to 
use the electricity in his system to 
maintain health, and that He intended 
we should all enjoy health rather than 
suffer from disease, and by under- 
standing how to use the electricity 
within us we should be able to main- 
tain our health without any other aid. 
But, of course, in acute cases a physi- 
cian was needed. 

Dr. Sahler then gave a practical ad- 
dress bearing on the power of sugges- 
tion in getting the mind to think 
aright along health lines, and to avoid 
allowing our thoughts to make -our- 
selves ill. He gave several cases that 
had successfully come under his own 
observation, and believed that the 
mind could be influenced to act aright 
over the bodily conditions. He thor- 


oughly believed in the usefulness -of 
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Phrenology, and used it to aid him in 
his work. 

Dr. Brandenburg, Dr. McGuire and 
Dr. Davis made some observations on 
the addresses, and after Mr. McCon- 
nell had replied to some queries, and 
Mr. Piercy had made some remarks, 
the meeting was brought to a close 
with a vote of thanks to the speakers. 

Among those present were Mrs. 
Hommel, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Tritt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cullahan, Mrs. Coleman 
and daughter, Mrs. Clark, Dr. Davis, 
Miss Tillinghurst, Mr, Cross, Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis, Miss Irwin and Miss 
Merceret. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, INCORPO- 
RATED. 


At the usual monthly meeting of the 
above society on April 14th, the newly 
elected President, Mr. George Hart- 
Cox, delivered his presidential ad- 
dress. He paid a high tribute to the 
retiring President, Mr. James Webb, 
and said that in entering upon the po- 
sition as his successor he would much 
like that Mr. Webb’s mantle might 
fall upon him; that with similar cour- 
age he might enter on new ventures, 
.and organize such movements dur- 
ing the year as might lead to a great 
public and popular inquiry into the 
foundation and claims of Phrenology. 
The science, as to its fundamental 
principles, was corroborated by the 
anatomy and development of the 
brain; and he believed the scientific 
world of to-day was nearer to phreno- 
logical teaching than it had ever been 

before. ; 

Mr. James Webb occupied the chair, 
and there was a good attendance of 
members and friends.—Reported by 
William Cox. . 

‘THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 

LONDON. - 


Elliott gives examinations 


Mr. 


daily at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, 
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and weekly classes are held for in- 
struction in Phrenology. The Alumni 
of the Institute hold monthly meet- 
ings, when discussions are arranged 
for the mutual benefit of all present. 


FIELD NOTES. 


We have received encouraging let- 
ters from Rev. George Savory (Class 
06), Professor Allen Haddock, and 
Mr. E. Favary, all of whom are now 
in San Francisco. Mr. Savory is as 
busy as ever with his pen; Mr. Had- 
dock expects to be much improved in 
health, after the summer; and Mr. 
Favary is on his way to Seattle. 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, 


_ visited Detroit, Mich., during the lat- 


ter part of April, where he lectured 
and made a large number of examina- 
tions. So pleased were the people in 
Michigan that they have invited him 
to return to give another lecture at 
Emmanuel’s Baptist Church: We 
wish him every success. The follow- 
ing are extracts from Dr. Fitzgerald’s. 
letter : 


“The Rev. Mr. Boone, a. Baptist 
minister of Detroit, was examined by 
O. S. Fowler more than twenty years. 
ago. He was then uneducated, and 
a young sailor who had landed in New 
York. Mr. Fowler told him that he 
could become a minister. He laughed 
at the idea, because he felt at that 
time that, while to get an education 
and to join the church would not in 
itself be so difficult, he would never 
be able to talk in public. He is now 
one of the successful ministers of that 
town, and he told me that he wanted 
me to place his boy in the right occu- 
m3 as Mr. Fowler had done for 


“The Rev. J. G. Clutterbuck, pastor 
of Immanuel’s Baptist Church of De- 
troit, was told a great many years ago. 
by a Phrenologist: ‘You can lead. 
souls to the Saviour.’ At that time it 
was far from his thoughts. He is 


‘ 
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studying Phrenology with the object 
of giving some lectures upon the sub- 
ject.” 

: Mr. Taylor, of Morecambe, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Love, Court- 
ship and Marriage,” in the Minor Hall 
of the Y. M. C. A., Belfast, Ireland, 
on March 25th. Mr. John. Tyrrell 
presided over a large audience. Mr. 
Taylor gave a second lecture in the 
Mt. Pottinger Y. M. C. A., when Mr. 
Wallace Ledger presided. Both lec- 
tures were highly applauded. 

Mr. M. Tope of Bowerston, Ohio, 
is the enthusiastic editor of the 
Phrenological Era, and wishes all 
Phrenological friends to read the an- 
nouncement in the May Era concern- 
ing the conference that is to be held 
in Bowerston. . 

Mr. C. W. Tyndall is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Cherryvale, Kansas. 

Mr. H. W. Smith is giving lectures 
and examinations at Sabeth, Kansas. 

Mr. H. W. Richardson, LL.D., is 
traveling in Western Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

On April 25th Miss Fowler gave 
an address before the New York 
Woman’s Press Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on “The Solar Plexus of Mu- 
sic.” She explained that the’ right 
kinds of music had a beneficial effect 
upon persons in health and disease, 
and illustrated her remarks by asking 
Miss Annie Merritt to play three se- 
lections on the piano, and directed the 
audience to mark the impression that 
they made upon themselves _indi- 
vidually. One was sweet and sooth- 
ing, another was relaxing, and a third 
was bright and stirring. 

On April 22nd, she attended a 
meeting of the Medico-Legal Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and respond- 
ed to the chairman’s request for a few 
remarks on the papers that had been 
read. 

From April 28th to May 2nd, inclu- 
sive, Miss Fowler attended the Fair, 
at Newark, on behalf of the St. Bar- 
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nabas Hospital. 

On May 7th, the Illinois Society, of 
New York, held an interesting meet- 
ing, when, after a humorous sketch 
upon the prominent candidates for 
office, she was asked to examine the 
characteristics of a few of the candi- 
dates. Mr. Charles Elley Hall was 
chairman of the evening, and among 
other speakers, Judge Moore summed 
up the characteristics of Mr. Taft. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks for 
April were devoted to the subject of 
Character in Handwriting. The fol- 
lowing styles were explained, namely, 
the Round, Pointed, Ornate, Irregular 
and Bold. Illustrations of these 
styles were presented, and members 
of the audience were asked to give a 
specimen of their handwriting on the 
blackboard. The following were some 
of the guests of honor present during 
the month: Mary D. Wilcox, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Edith Negley, Louise El- 
lis, Mrs. Tristram Coffin, Forrest Vin- 
cent Coffin, Mrs. J. J. Schwartz, Miss 
Jennie Irwin, Elizabeth Kenwell Ir- 
win, Mrs. M. L. Kiddle, Mr Charles 
Fenkart, Mr. Charles D. Blakeslee, 
Mr. S. V. Rehart, Mr. A. H. Preston, 
Mr. B. Pendleton, Mr. R. G. Abbott, 
among others. Several examinations 
were made at the close of the different 
meetings. 

The Morning Talks for May were 
on Character in Personality, in Dress, 
in Colors, in the Walk, and in the 
Voice. 





OBITUARY. 

Students of 1907 will regret to hear 
of the untimely death of Madame 
Marguerite La Bar, of the Class of 
1907. She was not in robust health 
when in New York, but she showed 
a spirit of triumph and patience which 
overcame, to a great extent, her ill 
health which was combined with a 
high-strung nature. We extend our 
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sympathy to her family and friends. 
We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. P. K. Zyto, which took place at 
his residence, Honor Oak Park, S. E., 
London, on April 13th; his illness was 
a very short one. Mr. Zyto was wide- 
ly known as a practising phrenologist, 
and was deservedly popular in large 
industrial centres where he frequently 
travelled. ; 
He was a very capable phrenologist 
and a well read student in the works 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and took 
an active interest in all recent physi- 
ological research. p 
He possessed a keen, penetrating 
mind, was most prompt and critical in 
all his mental operations ; apt in argu- 
ment; fluent in speech and affable in 
disposition. We offer our sincere 
sympathy to his widow and family. 
Geo. SUMNER WEaveER, D.D. 


Our “grand old man” has left us; 
passed gently out of life after an ill- 
ness of only a few days. 

Dr. Weaver’s end came as all who 
knew him would have predicted, in 
perfect peace. He had lived long and 
usefully and wisely. At his next 
birthday, in December, he would have 
been 90 years old. Dr. Weaver was 
a living epistle of the great faith and 
hope and love. He was greatly be- 
loved.—The Universalist Leader, 
March 21, 1908. 


VITAL PROBLEMS. 
By ConstTantTINnE F..McGuire, M.D. 
Part III. 
(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 134.) 

We now come to an important sub- 
ject, and one which is engaging the 
attention of the country at large, 
namely Philoprogenitiveness, or love 
of children. President Roosevelt has 
spoken learnedly and pointedly in re- 
gard to this matter. If things con- 
tinue to exist in the future as they do 
at present, we may expect a great 
diminution in the organ of Philopro- 


genitiveness. , 


It is an axiom of Physiology that 
action increases the size of an organ, 
and without proper stimuli this organ 
remains dormant. For this reason, 
Philoprogenitiveness is only acted 
upon by a love of children, and a love 
of children must be applied to one’s 
own children and not someone else’s. 
This sentiment is manifested in all 
animal creation. All animals mani- 
fest it in a most intense manner, and 
it is certainly unnatural to see mar- 
ried people without any love or desire 
of offspring. The baneful effects of 
neglect of this sentiment are seen in 
the history of France. There the gov- 
ernment has offered prizes to those 
having the largest families, and the 
greatest effort is made by the gov- 
ernment to cultivate the love of chil- 
dren; and, in fact, the science of 
Child Culture is carried to a higher 
perfection in France than in any other 
country. 


One of the things that attracts the 
attention of strangers in this country 
is the lack of respect for parents. Old 
age is no longer honored per se. On 
the contrary, the young demand all 
the rights that were formerly given 
to the old. It is claimed that our sys- 
tem of public instruction is the cause 
of this, but in the opinion of the 
speaker, it is due to the lack of the 
cultivation of Veneration, and Ven- 
eration is closely allied to religion. 
The time has come when all advanced 
educators consider religion a neces- 
sary part of education, as religion 
alone teaches one to live for something 
besides self. When the child realizes 
all that it owes its parents, and all 
that the parent has suffered for it, 
gratitude, at least, will stimulate the 
growth of this organ. 

It is especially the knowledge of 
Phrenology that explains these mat- 
ters, and if a rudimentary instruction 
in Phrenology were more general, this 
fact would be,.better appreciated by 
the masses, i 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stook Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. , 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be mad¢ 


payable to the order of 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











The Subscription Price of the PHrENOLoGicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. Ail Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stampe will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are erred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, should always 


¥e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of office address can be made by givin 
the old as well as the new address, but not Stone t’ 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 


preceeding month. « 
Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for ron pe , and be oare and sive 


name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In _, way only can prompt and careful attention be 
sec c 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—Is edited by M. Tope, who 
has made a long study of Phrenology, 
and every year becomes more fasci- 
nated with it. It contains some fine 
articles every month, and at present 
some arrangements are being made to 
celebrate the yearly Phrenological 
Conference in Ohio. The editor is 
indefatigable in his efforts. 

“Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Continues to give us in- 
teresting reading matter on Phrenol- 
ogy, Child Culture, Health, etc. 

“Review of Reviews,” New York 
City.—Edited by Albert Shaw.—lIs up 
to date in all its articles, and reviews 


Mr. Hugo Munsterberg’s latest article 
on “Paucity of American Scientific 
Achievement.” It contains a calendar 
of the month’s work. 

“The Literary Digest,” New York 
City—Has many departments of in- 
terest. 

“Farm and Home,” Springfield, 
Mass.—Is always up to date, and con- 
tains articles of interest for both the 
farmer and the gardener. 





What is a Phrenological Examina- 
tion? is asked occasionally by those 
who are not acquainted with the claims 


of Phrenology and the method of ap- , 


plying it to the living subject. The 
purpose of a Phrenological Examina- 
tion is to study the temperament, or 
constitution in relation to health, tal- 
ent and character, and how the dif- 
ferent vital organs are developed and 
act with each other in the promotion 
of physical and mental harmony and 
power. Next the Size of the Brain 
and the Quality which the tempera- 
ment gives it; then the developments 
of the different Groups or Organs; 
those of intellect, perception, memory, 
reason; those of force and energy; 
those that give policy, prudence, 
thrift, ingenuity, taste, refinement; 
those that give aspiration, pride, self- 
reliance, ambition ; those that give so- 
cial power and affection ; and not least 
though last, the strength and tendency 
of the moral sentiments. : 
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Reviews. 


“Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition.” 
By Hereward Carrington. Published 
by Redman Co., New York. Price 
$5.00. : 

This is an exhaustive work on the 
above subject, and presents a mass of 
entirely new material to the medical 
and scientific world. The main theme 
of the book is the study of patients 
who for the cure of certain ailments 
have undergone more or less pro- 
tracted fasts. These patients have 
been closely watched, and the obser- 
vations noted. The chapters devoted 
to the Pulse, the Temperature, and 
the Physiological Effects of the Fast, 
are naturally both interesting and val- 
uable. This book is largely-a com- 
pilation of facts, and the new theories 
advanced on the nature of disease, the 
action of drugs, the germ theory, and 
the quantity of food necessary to sus- 
tain life, are interesting reading, not 
only to members of the medical pro- 
fession, but also to members of the 


‘laity. 


The writer says: “For the greater 
proportion of this book I am tempted 
to claim originality. In the opening 
chapters, the theory of disease pro- 
pounded is merely a rewording of the 
theory that has been held for half a 
century by all expert hygienic physi- 
cians—it is merely a re-statement of 
the case; and, in the chapters on 
‘Drug-Medication,’ and on ‘Stimu- 
lants,’ I have depended almost entirely 
upon the brilliant theoretical writings 
vf the late Dr. R. T. Trall.” The ideas 
concerning the “Germ Theory” have 


’ also been advanced in outline by hy- 


ienic physicians, and the chapters on 
“The Physiology and Philosophy of 
Fasting,” and “Vitality,” he admits 
have been largely a reproduction. of 
the writings of Dr. E. H. Dewey and 
Dr. Robert Walter. There is hardly 


a work on the true science of living,. 





the philosophy of fasting, the art of 
living, the body beautiful, perfect 
health, or fruit and bread, which he 
has not referred to. Thus by reading 
this work a student will be largely in- 
troduced to all the principal writers 
on health. 

We are glad to note that the author 
has made references to the following 
books which have been published by 
Fowler & Wells Co. for many years, 
namely: “Our Digestion,” by Dio 
Lewis, M.D.; “Fruit and Bread,” by 
Prof. Schlickeysen ; “Vegetarianism,” 
by Harriet P. Fowler; “The Whole 
and the Hulled Wheat,” and “Flesh as 
Food for Man,” by James C. Jackson, 
M.D.; “The Perfect Way in Diet,” by 
Anna Kingsford, M.D.; “The Diet 
Question,” by Susanna Dodds, M.D.; 
“Hygienic Cook Book,” and “Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,” by R. T. Trall, 
M.D.; and “Science of Human Life,” 
by Sylvester Graham, M.D., among 
others. 

We notice also that our old friends, 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Dr. T. L. Nich- 
ols, Dr. C. E. Page, and Dr. Joel 
Shew have also been quoted. 

“The Use of the Margin.” Bv Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. Published by 
B. H. Huebsch, New York. Cloth, 
64 pages. Price, 50 cents net. 

This book is the latest work by Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, and is the first | 
volume and a fitting opening to the 
“Art of Life” Series. It contains all 
his charm as a public speaker, which is 
saying a great deal, for all great 
speakers cannot successfully impress 
the cold page of print with their im- 
passioned words and eloquence.- Mr. 
Griggs’s theme in this book is the 
problem of utilizing the time one has 
to spend as one pleases for the aim of 
attaining the highest culture of mind 
and spirit. How to work and how to 
play, how to read and how to study, 
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how to avoid intellectual dissipation, 
and how to apply the open secrets of 
great achievement evidenced in con- 
spicuous lives, are among the many 
phases of the problem which the au- 
thor discusses, earnestly, yet with a 
light touch, and not without humor. 
Many of his admirers have been 
eager for just such a concrete and 
practical presentation of one aspect of 
Mr. Griggs’s philosophy of life, and 
a popularity even greater than that of 
his previous books is anticipated for 
this volume. It contains many hints 
which go right to the core of the sub- 
ject. “To climb Dante’s sheer peak, 
and look off from its cold isolation, 
to wander among the tangle of moun- 
tains of Goethe’s genius; to look off 
from the summits of Shakespeare’s 
art, with now a wild reach of alpine 
splendor, and now a quiet valley sun- 
lit and filled with warm life opening 
to our gaze; to feel the storm upon 
the Himalayan heights of Beethoven ; 
and watch the light and shadow play 
over the forest-clad peaks of Michael 
Angelo—is it not to get the distance 
of the spirit in relation to the over- 
whelming mass of details filling our 
daily lives?’ he asks. 

“Was Jesus an Essene?” By Dud- 
ley Wright. Published -by the Unity 
Publishing Society, Kansas City, Mo. 
Price $.40. 

The book contains a great deal of 
truth boiled down to an essence.. It is 
suted to those who live a busy life, for 
whom the writer has a consideration, 
as he wishes to bring the essence of 
his subject before the citizens of a 
busy world. The price is moderate, 
and is within the reach of all who de- 
sire to have much information con- 
cerning the scriptures told in an inter- 
esting and entertaining way. 

“Through Silence to Realization.” 
By Floyd B. Wilson. Published by R. 
F. Fenno & Co., New York. Price, 


$1.00. 
This book shows that the writer has 
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done a good deal of thinking. He is 
the author of “Paths to Power,” and 
“Man Limitless,” etc., and has given 
an explanation of what he considers is 
a thought, in the first chapter, and as 
this is an age when so much effort is 
being made to introduce the cure of 
disease by thought, we cannot do bet- 
ter than absorb some of the fine ideas 
expressed by this author. We can all 
benefit by having a realization of our 
best thoughts. Therefore there should 
be a ready sale for a book of this kind. 

“Games for Everybody.” By May 
C. Hoffmann. Published by Dodge 
Pub. Co., New York. 

As everyone is anxious to have a 
good time when invited out to a party 
or social, it becomes quite a problem to 
know how to invent suitable games for 
adults and children. A wise hostess, 
when she has a mixed company, will 
select suitable entertainment for all 
her guests, and this book saves much 
thinking and hunting for such occa- 
sions. Therefore we highly recom- 
mend it as an aid to social entertain- 
ment. 

“Dyspepsia and Costiveness.” By 
Richard J. Ebbard. Published by L. 
N. Fowler & Co., London, and Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. Price $1.10. 

This book explains the cause and 
cure of the above named maladies, 
based on modern medical reform sci- 
ence, and successful practical experi- 
ence. It is a book that has been writ- 
ten for the purpose of self treatment 
without medicine, and we predict for 
its future a wide circulation. Through 
improper eating much dyspepsia and 
costiveness are the result, and when 
persons have reached that state or 
condition they are naturally anxious to 
know what to do for themselves. It 
would be better if they never needed 
any advice of the kind, but learned to 
live natural lives; but being in such a 
weakened condition, many persons will 


. be glad to know how to apply local 


treatment, and to have rules for life 
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pointed out to them after the treat- 
ment. . 

“The Self-Conscious Faculty of the 
Mind.” By J. G. Scott, cloth, illus- 
trated. 79 pages. Price, $1. 

“In this we find a text-book on 
Phrenology, Hypnotism and Magnetic 
Healing, which makes plain the occult 
sciences from a phrenological stand- 
point, perfecting and simplifying them. 
Anyone who is at all interested in 
phrenology or anything like the oc- 
cult or the ‘mysterious should study 
this book. A full page portrait of the 
author and several charts and draw- 
ings add to the attractiveness of the 
book, besides making it of practical 


value. The author’s idea of the ‘Self-- 


Conscious Faculty’ is unique and his 
words on the subject should be read by 
all.”—Southern Star. 

“What Shall We Eat?” By Alfred 
Andrews. Published by the Health 
Culture Co., New York. Cloth, 125 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 

This book, considering its size, con- 
tains a considerable amount of good 
matter. The food question from the 
standpoint of health, strength and 
economy is the principal object of the 
author. It contains numerous tables 
showing the constituent elements of 
over three hundred food products and 
their relations, cost and nutritious val- 
ues, time of digestion, etc., indicating 
the best foods for all classes and con- 
ditions to eat. For instance, it ex- 
plains the foods adapted to hot and 
cold weather; foods for young and 
growing people; and foods for old 
people to avoid. It gives the value of 
fish as food, and has one chapter on 
nuts and their value. Altogether it 
is a book that should sell well, for it 
‘deals on just the subjects that people 
want to know about. 

“Improved Phrenological Bust.” 
With upward of 100 divisions. In 
chinaware, large size; $5 net. In this 
bust the Phrenological organs are sub- 
divided to indicate the various phases 
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of action which many of them assume. 
It is handsomely modeled and beauti- 
ful as well as instructive. Sent only 
by express at expense of purchaser. 

“Sources of Impurity and Purity 
Generally Overlooked.” By Rev. A. B. 
King. 28 pages, paper, 25 cents. 
“This booklet is of exceptional inter- 
est. It treats of the value of Spiritual 
code of living as applicable in present 
day life, and deals mainly with circum- — 
cision and abstinence from flesh eat- 
ing as means to greater health.”— 
Bible Review. 

“Life at Home; or, the Family and 
Its Members.” By Wm. Aikman, D.D. 
New and revised edition. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. f 
The subjects of Husbands and 
Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, 
Sisters, Employers and Employed, and 
the Altar in the House, form some of 
the principal chapter headings in this 
book, which has received universal 
commendations from the press. 

“Yoga Methods” sets forth the man- 
ner in which Nature’s Secrets may be 
understood; and is a guide-book not 
only to self-mastery, but complete con- 
trol of circumstances, events and fatal- 
ity. Prosperity, both financial, intel- 
lectual and social, is assured to every 
reader who is willing to put these in- 
structions to the test. Eight “Reasons 
Why” you should buy and read “Yoga 
Methods”: Because it is simplicity it- 
self ; because it is practical ; because it 
will teach you to “Know Thyself”; 
because it will enable you to “Know 
Others” ; because it will enhance your 
power over men; because it will make 
you master of your destiny; because 
it will make you healthy, happy and 
wise; because; in short, you cannot 
afford not to possess it. Price, 50 
cents. 

“Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure.” 
With Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation. By David Wark, M.D. Price, 
25 cents. 





